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Oregon focuses on drunken drivers who 


endanger child riders 


ince more than half the children killed in 
alcohol-related crashes are passengers in 
vehicles driven by impaired drivers, the 
Transportation Safety Division will tackle the 
problem on several fronts. 

A recent national study released in the 
Journal of the American Medical Association 
shows that 66 percent of child passenger 
deaths involving alcohol were the result of the 
child riding with a drinking driver. Drivers 
younger than the legal drinking age of 21 years 
who had been drinking alcohol accounted for 
30 percent of alcohol-related passenger deaths 
among children. 

Oregon’ statistics closely mirror national 
figures from the study, according to Gretchen 
McKenzie, Impaired Driving Program coordi- 
nator. From 1991 through 1999, Oregon 
recorded 101 deaths of children under the age 
of 16 in alcohol-involved crashes. A total of 72 
of the deaths occurred in crashes where the 
child’s own driver was drinking. Nearly 36 
percent of those drinking drivers were under 
the age of 21, McKenzie noted. 


“No one should ride with a driver im- 


66 


This time of year with 


paired from drinking or drugs, but children holiday e ntertaining combined 


often don’t have a choice, or they don’t have 
enough experience or judgement to make 
such a decision,” McKenzie said. 

While deaths are the most tragic results of 


the crashes involving impaired drivers, wt 


injuries are a significant cause of suffering 
and economic hardship, McKenzie added. 
For the 1991-99 period, 912 children were 
injured in alcohol-involved crashes in 
Oregon. Of those, about 200 suffered 
incapacitating injuries with an average cost 
of more than $40,000 per person, she said. 

Currently, 27 states have adopted child 
endangerment laws that allow for criminal 
sanctions if an adult drives drunk with a 
child. McKenzie reported that Oregon may 
join the list if a legislative concept filed by 
ODOT on behalf of the Governor’s Advi- 
sory Committee on DUII passes the 2001 
Legislature. 
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ODOT and OSP devise ways to 
quickly clear crashes. 


with winter driving conditions 
and lots of hours of darkness, 

‘s an issue that people need 
to consider. One or two drinks 
can impair judgement and 
reaction time. Don't put your- 
self or your child passengers 

at risk. And be extra cautious 
about who your children are 


riding with. 99 


Gretchen McKenzie 
Impaired Driving Coordinator 


The concept increases the punishment for 
recklessly endangering another person if the 
offense involves operation of a motor vehicle 
while under the influence of intoxicants and 
a passenger under 16 years old is in the 
vehicle. The punishment would be expanded 
to a maximum of five years’ imprisonment, a 
$100,000 fine or both. 

McKenzie said the Governor's Advisory 
Committee on DUII developed the concept 
in cooperation with ODOT, law enforce- 
ment and other interested safety advocates. 

To raise awareness of the problem, the 
division is starting a public awareness cam- 
paign this month, McKenzie said. Radio and 
television public service announcements will 
be distributed. Posters also will be placed in 
restrooms of selected restaurants, bars and 
health clubs in major cities. 

Younger drivers are the main focus of the 
information campaign since almost 85 
percent of the drinking drivers who killed 
children during the last nine years were 
under the age of 36, McKenzie said. Males 
accounted for about 70 percent of the 
drinking drivers of all ages who killed child 
passengers, she added. 

For more information, contact McKenzie 
at 503/986-4183. (Written by Monte Turner, 
communications coordinator, 503/986-4180.) V 


Program allows local governments 
to administer federally funded 
projects. 


Tom Lulay 
Highway Division Executive Deputy Director 


A recent announcement by Director 
Grace Crunican changing the name of 
the Transportation Operations Division to the 
Highway Division represents a return of a 
former name, but not a return to former ways. 


So, why the change? 


There are two main reasons: 

> The name no longer serves the purpose for 
which it was created in the early 1990s. A 
reorganization at that time placed most of 
the operations functions of the agency 
within Transportation Operations. Today, 
many operational functions, such as DMV, 
Motor Carriers and Rail, are not part of 
‘Transportation Operations. 

> When talking with customers outside 
ODOT (as well as many department 
employees), it is much clearer to use a title 
that is easily understood and that clearly 
describes a function of the agency and a 
specific mode of transportation. It was 
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New Highway Division is 
change in name only 


difficult for stakeholders to grasp that 
Transportation Operations was the piece of 
the agency that designed, built and main- 
tained highways. Many assumed that the 
‘Transportation Operations Division 
encompassed all types of transportation 
operations, including rail and transit. The 
name caused more confusion than clarity. 


Why the change now? 


We wanted the title change to be accom- 
plished before the 2001 Legislature so that 
agency presentations and documents could 
reflect the change. 

Other modes of transportation needed to feel 
comfortable within the department. Rail and 
Public Transit (along with Transportation 
Safety) were elevated to division status in 1998 
to provide more visibility and a direct reporting 
relationship to the director. That change needed 
to be incorporated into the department culture 
and way of doing business. 

Managers and constituents of the other 
transportation modes within ODOT were 
consulted before the name change. They were 
comfortable with the new title. Their acceptance 
validates our progress in becoming a multi- 
modal agency; otherwise there would have been 
resistance to the return to the Highway Division 
designation. 

There are many people in this department, 
including myself and Director Crunican, who 
will work extra hard to leave no doubt, despite 
the name change, that we are committed to a 
multi-modal transportation system. The name 
change in no way signifies that we are going 


Projects receive seven national 


DOT won three awards from the 

National Quality Initiative, which 
recognizes team contributions that improve 
highway quality in maintenance, construction 
or operations. The department also won one 
of six Exemplary Partner awards and three of 
26 Trailblazer awards presented nationally 
from the American Association of State 
Highway and Transportation Officials. 

“Tm proud we scored so well in national 
competition,” said Director Grace Crunican. 
“To be recognized by our peers is very satisfy- 
ing. [he awards show initiative, responsive- 
ness and good customer service on the part of 
many employees.” 


NQI projects recognized included: 

> Project Safety Management System: 
Breaking the Mold Award — The 
system consists of several tools that help 
managers and engineers target areas of 
roadway that need specific safety im- 
provements. Other tools help identify 
funding for safety improvements. 

> Cape Foulweather Emergency Slide: 
Partnering Award — By utilizing staff at 
all levels of the agency, the department 
opened a temporary detour six days after 


the massive Dec.16, 1999 slide on U.S. 
101, and completed a permanent repair 
in four weeks. 

> Project Delivery System Overhaul: 
Risk-Taking Award — The department 
launched a large-scale project to analyze 
and change the way projects are devel- 
oped and constructed. The analysis lead 
to substantial changes in philosophy, 
structure and mechanics in project 
development and construction processes. 

The National Quality Initiative is a part- 
nership of public and private highway indus- 
try representatives. 


The Exemplary Partner Award was presented to: 
> Year 2000 Project and Project Office — 
The recognition cited ODOT’s work 

prior to, during and after the Year 2000 
date change. The project identified and 
fixed all potential date-handling problems 
in ODOT’s complex technology environ- 
ment, such as computer data systems, 
telephones, traffic signals, electronic signs, 
moveable bridges and two-way radios. 
The project also planned for backup 
systems and procedures if the date change 
had affected equipment functions. 


back to a 1970s or 1980s mentality that high- 
ways are the only form of transportation worthy 
of our time and investment. 

Let there be no doubt that our projects, 
programs and the way we do our work remain 
multi-modal. No matter what our division 
names may be, we must be focused on transpor- 
tation solutions based on 21* Century thinking, 
not 20 Century habits and attitudes. 


No-cost, gradual transition 


This will be a quiet, no-cost, gradual transi- 
tion. There are no affiliated reassignments and 
no reorganization of the reporting structure. 
Signs, stationery, business cards and publications 
will not be replaced just to reflect the name 
change. However, some budget documents 
heading for the legislature and some electronic 
information items have already changed. 

While I downplay the significance of the 
change, I hope that many employees working in 
this part of our department will feel a height- 
ened sense of mission and purpose. I’m sure that 
a clear and simple sense of purpose was one 
reason many employees have clung to the old 
Highway Division title when informally de- 
scribing their work. 

I hope the change makes it easier for everyone 
in the department to explain what we do and 
how we do it. Let's rededicate ourselves, wher- 
ever we work within ODOT, to continue to 
improve the services and programs we provide 
to move people and goods through this state in 
the most safe and efficient ways possible. 


awards 


Trailblazer awards were presented to: 

> Central Oregon Right of Way Office — 
The unit was recognized for its Bend 
Parkway Project work in obtaining all 
needed rights of way, handling numerous 
relocations and successful property 
management. Personnel worked closely 
with customers during critical phases of 
the project. 

> Erosion Control Team —The three- 
person team within the Geo-Hydro 
Section based in Salem overhauled the 
department's erosion control efforts. They 
surveyed construction inspectors and 
project managers to find areas needing 
improvement. In response, the team 
revised contract specifications on erosion 
control making them much clearer. They 
also designed a manual and training 
course. 

> Project Safety Management System — 
The system consists of several tools that 
help managers and engineers target areas 
of roadway that need specific safety 
improvements. Other tools help identify 
funding for safety improvements. W 


Agencies explore ways to quickly clear crashes, 
as well as protect crash scenes for investigators 


if t’s a motorist’s worst nightmare — a 
serious traffic crash on a busy highway in 
the middle of rush hour. 

Major traffic crashes also can be a nightmare 
for ODOT Incident Response crews and the 
state, county 
and city 
police 
officers who 
must fight 
through the 
snarled traffic 
to reopen the 
road and 
investigate 
the crash. 

Investigat- 
ing a major 
multiple- 
vehicle traffic ' 
crash that involves a fatality or life-threatening 
injury can be complicated business. Sorting 
through the physical evidence — mangled 
wreckage, skid marks, damage to the roadway, 
guardrails, etc. — and interviewing drivers, 
passengers and witnesses to determine what 
happened can be a long, painstaking process. 

The past decade has seen the rise of a new 
breed of traffic crash investigator and a new 
method of investigating serious crashes called 
“crash reconstruction.” Armed with new, high- 
tech tools including laser measuring devices, and 
trained in a wide range of subjects from quan- 
tum physics to advanced surveying techniques, 
“reconstructionists” can fairly accurately piece 
together the puzzle of how a crash occurred. 
Information collected during these detailed 
investiga- 
tions can be 
critical 
should 
criminal or 
civil court 
cases follow 
the crash. 
More 
importantly, 
from 
ODOT’s 
standpoint, 
this infor- 
mation also 
can be used to analyze whether improvements 
in vehicle or road design could prevent future 
occurrences and perhaps save lives. 

Unfortunately, as the investigations grow 
more complicated, so too grows the impact on 
ODOT’s ability to reopen a highway. This is 
especially true if police suspect a crime has taken 
place, changing a crash scene into a crime scene. 
In these cases, reconstructions can take up to 
four hours to complete. This means leaving the 
wreckage in place while technicians take detailed 
measurements and develop precise drawings. 

Frequently, the need of police investigators to 
do reconstructions can conflict with ODOT’s 
need to get the highway open as soon as pos- 
sible. This can be especially frustrating for 
ODOT when the crash occurs on a critical 


transportation link such as an interstate freeway 
or major highway like U.S. 26 or U.S. 101. 

On Nov. 15, ODOT maintenance managers 
and incident responders met with Oregon State 
Police patrol supervisors and crash 

reconstructionists from 


was to look for ways to 
meet ODOT’s goal of 
quickly reopening the 
highways and the need 
to preserve and protect 
crash scenes during 
police investigations. 
“We have a common 
goal,” Doug Tindall, 
Office of Maintenance, 
said in opening re- 
marks. “We both want 
to do the best job we 
can of serving the public. We're 
here today to find ways of 
working together to do an 
even better job of reaching that 
goal. Investigating an incident 
and reopening a highway 
should not be mutually 
exclusive. Your task today is to 
find the common ground that 
makes sure they aren't.” 
Sponsored jointly by 
ODOT and OSP. the meeting 
brought together about 100 
people from throughout the 


state. The training program 


was developed by Region 2 staff and the OSP 
district office in Salem. 


“The on-going 
goal,” said Kathryn 
Ryan, Region 2 
Maintenance manager, 
“is to develop a 
partnership to enhance 
the accurate and 
objective gathering of 
evidence and informa- 
tion, to complete a 
thorough investigation 
and to open highways 
in a safe and timely 
manner.” 

Ryan said that 
properly managing traffic in the midst of a crash 
investigation is crucial to the safety not only of 
those working at the site, but 
to traffic flowing past the 
scene as well. 

“We know that prolonged 
closures of highways leads to 
poor public image for both 
agencies. It can also lead to 
road rage, aggressive driving, 
secondary accidents and loss 
of local commerce.” 

Ryan said the joint meet- 
ing produced promising 
results. 

“T sensed a desire from 
both agencies to work on a 


_ across Oregon. The goal 


partnership that will result in a common sense 
approach to incident site management,” she 
said. “We're working toward a balance that will 
allow investigators to gather evidence quickly, 
yet accurately, and at the same time, place an 
emphasis on getting the highway open quickly.” 
Among the suggestions developed at the 
meeting: 
> Change the timing of reconstructions for 
crashes that occur at peak traffic times by 
initially marking the position of the 
vehicles, skidmarks, debris, etc., then 
clearing the wreckage and reopening the 
highway. Final exact measurements can 
then be made at off-peak traffic times. 
> Develop scene management strategies 
that allow at least one lane to be open 
during an investigation, allowing at least 
some traffic movement. 
> Be creative in bringing tow and recovery 
trucks to the scene by, for example, 


allowing tow vehicles to approach the 

scene by going the wrong way on a 

freeway that has been closed by a crash. 

> When large incidents occur, such as the 

closure of I-5 at Boones Bridge near 
Wilsonville, or the multi-vehicle crash on 
I-84 in eastern Oregon, use ODOT’s 
Geometronics Section to take aerial 
photographs of the scene to aid in the 
reconstruction effort. 

“Developing these strategies and procedures 
will be an on-going process,” Ryan said, “but I 
think we made huge strides toward developing 
an effective partnership with OSP that will 
benefit both our agencies and the traveling 
public.” (Written by Dave Davis, Region 2 
information representative, 503/986-5845.) VW 


Old McKenzie Highway 
Alert system tells truck drivers the road is off limits 


Ithough closed this time of year, the old 


cKenzie Highway between Sisters and 


McKenzie Bridge is a scenic route frequently 
used by campers and tourists during the 
summer months. But for drivers carrying a 
long load, this 35-mile stretch of Oregon 
242 is steep and narrow, has poor alignment 
and numerous switchbacks, and is unsuit- 
able for commercial vehicles. 

Truckers who venture onto the highway 
come to a point of no return and put them- 
selves and other motorists in danger. 

“There is no way to keep a tractor and 
trailer on the road safely and at the same 
time deal with oncoming traffic,” said Jerry 
Page, Operations engineer for District 10. 

Shortly after the highway opened last 
spring, Oregon State Police cited three truck 
drivers for traversing the highway. Several 
years ago, a truck traveling the mountain 
pass tipped over and pinned a camper 
against a rock bluff. One section of the 
highway has vertical rock walls right next to 
the road and the pavement width is only 
20 feet. 

“Almost every driver that gets caught up 
there says the same thing. Once they get 
started, there’s no way to turn around. So 
they have to keep going,” Page said. 

To keep trucks off the road, Page devel- 
oped a system to tell truckers the highway is 
off limits. He calls it the McKenzie Truck 
Turnaround Project. 

“T know what truck drivers are up 
against,” added Page, who drove a million 
miles in a big rig during the 1970s. “A lot of 
times they don’t have a choice. Dispatchers 
tell them which route to take.” 

Page is using standard traffic loops, similar 
to those used at traffic signals, to provide truck 
drivers an opportunity to turnaround before 


it's too late. The loops are embedded in the 


Jerry Page developed the McKenzie Truck Turnaround Project. 


pavement and spaced a certain distance apart. 
The first set of loops detects a long load and 
sends a recorded message to Channel 17 on 
the trucker’s citizen band radio. The message 
explains that a long load has been detected and 
tells the driver about a turnaround site located 
a mile ahead. 

A second set of loops, located about 100 
feet beyond the turnaround, triggers a 
camera that sends an image to the OSP 
Dispatch Center in Bend. The camera gives 
OSP confirmation that a truck tripped the 
system before they dispatch an officer. The 
set of loops also activates three pagers, one at 
the Sisters weigh station, one at the dispatch 
center, and the other at the Deschutes 
County Sheriffs Station in Sisters. 


The intent of the system is to have the 
majority of trucks turn around after the first 
set of loops, thereby eliminating the need for 
the second set. 


Installing the device presented several 
challenges. Page had to use solar panels since 
there is no electricity along this section of 
highway. Power generated from the solar 
panels is sent to large batteries that run the 
recorded message and activates flashing 
lights located on a sign near the turnaround. 
Finding a way for the two technologies, 
traffic and alarm, to communicate with each 
other was another obstacle. 

“These two don't speak the same language 
and that presented a challenge,” Page added. 
An old logging road connection, devel- 
oped with ODOT personnel and materials, 

serves as the turnaround. It is located near 
the snow gate used for closing the highway 
during the winter. Several signs displaying a 
“Last Chance Turnaround — 35 Foot 
Length Limit Ahead” message also are 
located along the route. 

If truckers use the old McKenzie Highway 
they can be fined more than $400. When 
Motor Carrier Enforcement personnel 
discover a trucker on the highway, they 
make certain the vehicle is parked safely off 
the road. It is then up to the driver to find 
transportation into town and hire certified 
flaggers and a pilot car to get the rig turned 
around and out of the area. 

The project cost of $28,000 is funded by 
safety enhancement dollars through the 
Traffic Safety Section. The detection system 
will be up and running when the old 
McKenzie Pass opens next spring. 

“If we save one tourist from being run off 
the road it’s worth it,” Page said. (Written by 
Dan Knoll, Region 4 information representa- 
tive, 541/388-6224.) WV 


Wet weather puts Geo/Hydro in response mode 


he threesome gathered a mile north of 

Brookings on the southern Oregon 
Coast on a temperate November morning 
when a waning autumn sun encouraged 
leaving your coat in the car and strolling along 
the beach. 

Although sunny then, Sue D’Agnese, Dan 
Raker and Don Turner of ODOT’s 
Transportation’s Geo/Hydro Section had 
wetter weather thoughts in the back of their 
minds. They made their visit to scope Oregon 
coastal slides. Their 
first stop came at 
the southwest end 
of the Taylor Creek 
Slide on USS. 101. 

For D’Agnese, 
slide and rockfall 
scoping requires 
wearing many hats 
— part historian, 
part field explorer 
and part sleuth. 

“Tt is important 
for us to get into 
the field and take a 
first-hand look at 
the problem,” 
D’Agnese said. “Sitting in an office perusing 
maps is no substitute for actually walking the 
site.” 

Raker agrees that fieldwork is key to the 
process. 

“Cross-sections can't represent the site 
conditions exactly,” Raker said. “Seeing the 
field conditions in person is the basis of 
understanding what the slide is doing, how it is 
moving. 

“T look at every new slide, every new project 
as a puzzle to solve,” Raker continued. “Taylor 
Creek is a puzzle I am very familiar with.” 

With wet winter weather looming ahead, 
Geo/Hydro staff stays busy assessing slide 
repair options and preparing contingency plans 
for an emergency. However, despite its impor- 
tance, scoping slides is hardly one of the more 
visible duties of Geo/Hydro, which stood in 
the public spotlight last winter during both the 
Cape Cove and Cape Foulweather slides. 

“Once a slide occurs, people need us 
immediately,” D’Agnese said. “We spend the 
winter in response mode and the spring and 
summer making repairs.” 

ODOT’s Geo/Hydro Section has 70 
employees in five business lines — 
geotechnical engineering, engineering geology, 
exploration drilling, hydraulics engineering 
and hazardous materials — with a team based 
in each region in addition to two headquarter 
units in Salem. 

The informal Taylor Creek Slide meeting 
kicked off as Raker, project geologist, un- 
earthed a fat satchel of maps and geographical 
records. Turner and D’Agnese, Region 3 Geo/ 
Hydro manager, took turns spreading geologi- 
cal maps and other data across the yellow hood 
of the ODOT truck. 

According to Raker, the head of the Taylor 
Creek slide is located in U.S. 101 and the toe 
can be seen riding up on the beach. 

A preliminary geological investigation 


conducted in late 1995 indicated that the 


natural ground underlying the roadway 
embankment is failing, causing a portion of 
the embankment to move with the slide. Slope 
inclinometer data indicated that the depth of 
the slide is between 4.5 and 8.0 meters. 

The east side of the Taylor Creek embank- 
ment, repaired in 1998, might provide ad- 
equate room in case of emergency to realign 
the road one full lane width. 

The threesome agrees that people often 
forget that scoping is a work in progress. 


“Our response is multi-phased,” D’Agnese 
said. “Maintenance calls with a problem area 
and we come out and scope it out. Sometimes 
it is just one visit, sometimes it is a lot of visits 
and a full-blown project, and sometimes the 
slide or rockfall is so big there is nothing to 
do.” 

Fieldwork and research do not always lead 
to immediate action. Repairs scheduled in the 
Statewide Transportation Improvement 
Program might be years away. In the mean- 
Pees 


4} time, scoping pro- 


ie vides a means to track 
the deterioration. For 
example, the Taylor 
Creek Slide file 
includes preliminary 
assessment reports 
that date back to the 
early 1970s. 

“The call for 
scoping can originate 
from within the Geo/ 
Hydro Section,” said 
D’Agnese. “We 
scope for our divi- 
sion needs, or to meet 
| requests from the mainte- 
nance crews or construction 
offices, or based on safety 
issues for the traveling 
public. 

“The end result is to keep 
the roads open and safe,” she 
added. W 


Scoping trips also could be called sleuthing trips 


ODOT Transportation Maintenance 
Manager Jerry Gregory called to 
report that the shoulder along the 
Taylor Creek Slide was dropping at a 
faster rate. He dialed a familiar num- 
ber, one granted a speed dial button 
on his desk phone. A well-worn speed 
dial button. 

“| probably call on the Geo/Hydro 
section more than anyone else in the 
state of Oregon,” Gregory said. “They 
are definitely a real asset for us.” 

This time, he called to request a 
new scoping trip for the Taylor Creek 
Slide, which sits roughly a mile north of 
Brookings on U.S. 101. 

“The whole section has been great 
to us,” Gregory said. “Our crew has 
worked side by side with Geo/Hydro 
over the years, so | definitely think 
they are a part of our team.” 

Most of the scoping occurs during 
Oregon’‘s wet months. According to 
Gregory, scoping trips tend to fall into 
two types; the casual scoping trip 
where you know there is plenty of 
time to work on the developing 
repairs, and the other type where 
“you get out and slop around and 
make your decisions as quickly as 
possible.” 

“Our roads are built in unstable 
areas, said Sue D’Agnese, Region 3 
Geo/Hydro manager. “The rock and 
the formations of different areas are 
inherently unstable. 
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“Roads were built for commerce, 
not for geological reasons,” she con- 
tinued. “Many problems remain out 
there. There are so many slides and 
rockfalls that, until maintenance thinks 
it is a problem, we have our hands full 
with other projects.” 

D’Agnese said that some of the 
things her section looks for in a 
scoping trip are the lateral boundaries 
of the slide, its material type, its size, 
and how much water is coming out of 
the toe. Another important detail is to 
discern the slide’s geomorphic expres- 
sion (shape). Slides move either later- 
ally or rotate. This motion can be seen 
either in person or through the use of 
air photos in stereoscopic (three- 
dimensional) view. 

“We try to come up with a model of 
the slide,” D‘'Agnese said. “We need 
that three-dimensional picture in our 
heads, otherwise we will do the wrong 
thing.” 

Taylor Creek Slide moves laterally 
with a push out at the toe. 

“A lot of times, a non-expert looks at 
it and thinks they see a fix,” Gregory 
added, “but Geo/Hydro can get in 
and do some exploratory drilling and 
really provide us with a good picture, 
showing why they are making their 
decisions.” (Written by Jared Castle, 
Region 3 information representative, 
541/957-3656.) 
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ODOT and contractors — building roads together 


DOT enters into a highway project 

with three goals — creating a safe 
work environment for the public and all 
workers on the job, producing a quality 
product, and completing the project in a 
timely manner. The type of working relation- 
ship ODOT has with the contractor plays a 
big part in accomplishing those goals. 

Contractors usually have three weeks to 
submit their bids on a project. State law 
requires ODOT to select the lowest bidder. 
When the contract is awarded to the apparent 
low bidder, all documents are verified to make 
sure the contractor fulfills the responsibilities of 
the contract. 

“Contractors have to be responsive and 
responsible,” said Ron Snell, Administrative 
Services manager for Region 4. “They must 
submit their bids within the allotted time, be a 
qualified prime contractor and meet certain 
criteria regarding Disadvantaged Business 
Employers goals.” 

The bid documents are signed off by 
Contract Services, the contract is awarded, a 
notice to proceed is executed, and the contrac- 
tor starts work on the project. On major 
projects a partnering agreement is established 
that says ODOT will cooperatively work with 
the contractor to resolve problems at the lowest 
level without going to claim. This agreement 
outlines how ODOT and the contractor will 
do business. 

The pre-construction conference is where 
ODOT, the prime contractor, all sub-contrac- 
tors, suppliers, utility companies and others 
talk about the specifics of the project, special 
provisions and foreseeable problems. 

“We walk through the project,” said Jon 
Heacock, Project manager for Region 4. “The 
contractor shares their goals and objectives as 
to how they will accomplish the project, and 
we share our goals and objectives as to what we 
would like to see out of the project.” 


During the pre- 
construction conference, 
ODOT and the contrac- 
tor develop the hierarchy 
for the job and discuss 
how issues will be 
reported and resolved. 
The contractor provides 
ODOT with a detailed 
work schedule. 

“The contractor is 
responsible for getting 
the job done according 
to the schedule they 
produce,” said Snell. 
“They are liable for any 
of the liquidated dam- 
ages that’s within their 


we 


control, such as making 
sure the work force is there and materials are 
out on the job.” 

Liquidated damages are outlined in the 
contract and occur when the contractor fails to 
meet designated timelines. The contractor is 
assessed a certain dollar figure for each day of 
work beyond the schedule presented at the 
beginning of the project. The dollar amount is 
based on the volume of the contract. 

Weekly project meetings are set up to 
discuss the schedule, work activities, potential 
disputes, contract time issues and staffing. 

Where rubber meets the road is during day- 
to-day operations, and the working relation- 
ship between ODOT and the contractor. 
When work begins, the project manager is the 
on-site engineer. 

“The project manager’s role is to administer 
the contract according to the assigned docu- 
ments,” said Snell. 

The role of the assistant project manager is 
to work with the contractor's office superinten- 
dent on contract administration and if needed, 
prepare written documentation to make 
changes to the contract. 


Jerry Mulls (right), ODOT proje 
395, speaks with a contractor employee. A strong working relationship between 
ODOT and the contractor is essential to the success of a project. 
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ct inspector on the Pilot Rock project along U.S. 


ODOT’s lead inspector and the contractor's 
superintendent handle day-to-day activities at 
the project site. They manage issues such as 
safety, traffic control and quality of construc- 
tion. 

“The inspector's role is to inspect the work, 
not accept the work,” said Snell. “They make 
sure all work is done according to what is in 
the contract.” 

The goal is to have the lead inspector and 
superintendent solve everyday issues and 
disputes without the need to have the contract 
amended. The lead inspector can have several 
assistants, especially on major projects. The 
assistants are assigned to certain parts of the job 
such as bridge construction, paving and pipe 
installation. 

The cooperative effort between ODOT and 
contractors produces a safe and reliable trans- 
portation system for the traveling public. And 
as demands to the system continue to increase 
statewide, these partnerships will become 
increasingly important. (Written by Dan Knoll, 
Region 4 information representative, 541/388- 
6224.) V 


Program will help local governments administer projects 


Local Agencies Guidelines manual 

completed last month forms the core of 
a new program designed to allow cities and 
counties to administer projects funded by the 
Federal Highway Administration. 

In the past, ODOT administered all 
federally funded transportation projects for 
cities and counties. Now ODOT is creating a 
program that will certify local governments to 
handle the projects themselves. 

“FHWA has no direct working relationship 
with local governments,” said Michael Swan, 
who has shifted duties to become the Local 
Programs Certification coordinator. “The 
funds come to ODOT, and the responsibility 
for determining that federal guidelines are 
met rests with ODOT.” 

The new approach keeps ODOT involved 
in the process, but for certified agencies, shifts 
ODOT'’s duties to training and auditing roles 
rather than having ODOT staff do the work 
directly. 
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“This will require a new way of doing 
business,” Swan said. 

Swan said that Oregon patterned the new 
program on a successful model in Washing- 
ton state. The manual received extensive 
review from various ODOT, city and county 
staff members. The manual describes the 
processes, documents and approvals necessary 
to meet FHWA requirements. The guidelines 
will help local governments plan, design and 
construct transportation facilities as well as 
outline their maintenance responsibilities. 

The new approach will not only give cities 
and counties more local control, but also 
more responsibility to ensure that federal 
requirements are met, Swan said. He said he 
initially expects only larger cities and counties 
with extensive technical staffs to be interested 
in pursuing certification. They will develop a 
formal agreement with ODOT, complete an 
interview and remain in a probationary 
period until two projects have been satisfacto- 


rily completed under the new approach. 

“We will work closely with local govern- 
ment staff during the probationary period,” 
Swan said. 

Even once certified, local governments will 
keep close ties to ODOT. They will use 
ODOT forms, will contract with ODOT’s 
Disadvantaged Business Enterprise program 
and may ask ODOT bridge maintenance 
crews to inspect their bridges. 

While establishing this certification pro- 
cess, the department is simultaneously 
strengthening its role in directly administer- 
ing federally funded local projects at the 
request of FHWA. The manual contains new 
guidelines for this work, Swan pointed out. 

To strengthen existing administration as 
well as start the new certification program, 
the department received legislative approval 
to add eight positions between the regions 
and the new Local Programs Unit. 


(Continued on page 7) 


a Fer itions 


As of October. Compiled from Department of 
Administrative Services personnel data by Human 
Resource Program Services. 


Appointments 


Denise Adrian, executive support specialist 1, 
Salem. 

Robert Anderson, environmental program 
coordinator 3, Salem. 

Nadezhda Chub, transportation services 
representative 1, Gladstone. 

Jennifer Coffin, office specialist 2, Salem. 

Patricia Corbett, transportation services 
representative 1, Portland. 

Benjamin Ebner, information systems specialist 
4, Salem. 

Michael Elliott, management analyst 1, Salem. 

Kevin Finch, transportation maintenance 
specialist 2, LaPine. 


Seiice award 
35 years 


Barbara Pierce, principal executive/ manager A, 


Salem. 


30 years 


W. J. Schlitzkus, transportation services office 
leader, Lebanon. 


25 years 


Cynthia Gardiner, engineering specialist 3, 
Salem. 

James Houston, transportation engineer 1, 
Ontario. 

Carla Nickelsen, principal executive/manager C, 
Portland. 


15 years 


Wade Ash, heavy equipment mechanic 2, La 
Grande. 

Georgina Baldwin, office specialist 2, La 
Grande. 

Barbara Caine, investigator 3, Salem. 

Nick Carl, associate transportation engineer, 
Salem. 

Sheron Janes, public service representative 3, 
Salem. 

John Larson, transportation maintenance 
specialist 2, Government Camp. 

Ronald Losey, transportation maintenance 
specialist 2, Oakridge. 

Joanne Lucas, engineering specialist 1, Salem. 

Donald McLane, transportation engineer 2, 
Springfield. 


Michael Gilliam, information systems specialist 
8, Salem. 

Joni Hall, administrative specialist 1, Salem. 

Jo Ann Johnson, personnel technician, Salem. 

Mary Anne Jorgenson, office specialist 2, 
Salem. 

Bertha Nash, transportation services representa- 
tive 1, Gresham. 

Rachelle Nelson, executive support specialist 1, 
Salem. 

Kathleen Phillips, engineering specialist 2, 
Salem. 

Renee Roe, executive support specialist 1, 
Salem. 

Kari Seely, program representative 1, Salem. 

Kim Steiner, engineering specialist 2, Portland. 

Lori Sundstrom, principal executive/manager F, 
Salem. 

William Sutton, information systems specialist 
6, Roseburg. 

Antonio Tamez Jr., transportation maintenance 
specialist 2, Ontario. 


Michael Sapp, transportation maintenance 
specialist 2, Sandy. 

Larry Schulte, transportation maintenance 
specialist 2, Milwaukie. 

Steven Sill, transportation maintenance special- 
ist 2, Ashland. 

Tony White, transportation maintenance 
specialist 2, Vale. 


10 years 


Janice Bass, office specialist 2, Salem. 

Micheal Bennett, motor carrier enforcement 
officer 1, Woodburn. 

Carolyn Brooks, program technician 1, Bend. 

Blaine Florance, heavy equipment mechanic 1, 
Bend. 

David Henderson, heavy equipment mechanic 
1, La Grande. 

Arleigh Mooney, transportation operations 
specialist, Bend. 

Butch Owen, transportation maintenance 
specialist 2, Clatskanie. 

Curt Rhea, transportation maintenance special- 
ist 2, Hermiston. 

James Seifert, railroad specialist 2, Portland. 

Marlena Shepherd, transportation services 
representative 2, Cascade Locks. 

Jon Swearingen, transportation maintenance 
specialist 2, Boswell Springs. 

Darcene Waldroop, fiscal coordinator 2, Salem. 

Sandra Walker, support services supervisor 2, 
Salem. 

Calvin Wheeler, railroad specialist 1, Salem. 

Judy Willich, office specialist 1, Salem. 


Local Programs Unit includes region positions 


(Continued from page 6) 


Terry Wheeler, formerly Roadway Special 
Services manager, will manage the newly 
expanded unit. He will supervise four Salem 


staff members and will coordinate the work of 


about 16 region-based local agency liaison 
positions. Those positions include existing 
region federal aid specialists. 

Region 2 Manager Gary Johnson is spon- 
sor of the overall project. He has guided 
implementation decisions through the Issues 
Management Team. 


The 2000-2003 Statewide Transportation 
Improvement Program, which schedules 
spending for transportation projects, con- 
tains 326 local projects. These projects 
account for more than $437 million or 17 
percent of the dollar volume of all 2000- 
2003 STIP projects. 

For more information, contact Terry 
Wheeler at 503/986-3789. (Written by Monte 
Turner, communications coordinator, 


503/986-4180.) V 


Thanh Tran, associate transportation engineer, 
Portland. 

Brian Ulmer, office specialist 1, Salem. 

Michael Ward, principal executive/manager F, 
Salem. 

Eliva Warrington, office specialist 1, Salem. 


Retirements 


Valerie Blagg, transportation services represen- 
tative 1 with DMV, Salem, retired in October 
with 18 years of service. 

Carmelita Michaelis, office specialist 2 with 
Support Services, Salem, retired in November 
with 23 years of service. 

David VanSchoiack, transportation mainte- 
nance specialist 2 with Region 5, Hermiston, 
retired in September with 20 years of service. 


Promotions 


Monica Akin, office coordinator to administra- 
tive specialist 2, Salem. 

Adrian Albrich, administrative specialist 2 to 
program technician 2, La Grande. 

David Allen, transportation services representa- 
tive 1 to transportation services representative 
2, Beaverton. 

Linda Bell-Uribe, program technician 1 to 
grants/contracts coordinator, Salem. 

Kevin Bracy, associate transportation engineer 
to principal contributor 1, Troutdale. 

Patricia Bundren, administrative specialist 2 to 
program representative 1, La Grande. 

Charmell Burgess, office specialist 1 to office 
specialist 2, Portland. 

Paulette Chandler, office specialist 2 to trans- 
portation services representative 1, 
Clackamas. 

Anthony Coleman, engineering specialist 3 to 
associate transportation engineer, Milwaukie. 

Steven Davis, transportation maintenance 
specialist 1 to administrative specialist 2, 
Portland. 

Abner Gallardo, associate transportation 
engineer to transportation engineer 1, Salem. 

Michael Hays, transportation services represen- 
tative 1 to railroad specialist 1, Salem. 

Shon Heern, associate transportation engineer 
to transportation engineer 1, Springfield. 

Nancy Helt, office specialist 1 to office specialist 
2, salem. 

Paul Hogan, engineering specialist 3 to associate 
transportation engineer, Tigard. 

Rhonda James, associate transportation engi- 
neer to transportation engineer 1, Salem. 

Ruth Kirksey, accountant | to accountant 2, 
Salem. 

Virginia Mason, transportation services repre- 
sentative 2 to principal executive/manager A, 
Portland. 

Timothy Meeks, office specialist 1 to adminis- 
trative specialist 1, Salem. 

Kendal Weeks, transportation maintenance 
specialist 2 to transportation maintenance 
coordinator 1, Sweet Home. 

Arland Wood, engineering specialist 2 to 
associate transportation engineer, Tigard. 

Sarah Lien, transportation services representa- 
tive 2 to principal executive/manager A, 
Baker City. 

Shane Irving, office assistant 2 to office special- 
ist 1, Salem. 


Obituaries 


Edwin Carson, retired weighmaster from the 
Ashland Port of Entry, died Dec. 3, in 
Ashland. He was 70. 

Robert Clem, past assistant director of DMV, 
died Noy. 13 in Olympia, Wash. He was 70. 

Robert P. Hamilton, retired from ODOT in 
1984, died Nov. 21 in Tigard. He was 75. 


Oregon 
Transportation 
Commission 
welcomes new 
members 


Gail Achterman 


Randy Papé 


TranScript is the monthly newsletter of the 


he Oregon State Senate confirmed the 

nominations of Randy Papé and Gail 
Achterman to the Oregon Transportation 
Commission last month. 

Nominated by Gov. John Kitzhaber, Papé 
and Achterman are filling the vacancies left 
by Henry Hewitt and Susan Brody. Randy 
Papé is a businessman from the Eugene area, 
whose family businesses include Flightcraft 
and Papé Caterpillar. Gail Achterman is a 
Portland attorney who was a policy advisor 
for Gov. Neil Goldschmidt. She is presently 
the executive director of the Deschutes 
Resources Conservancy in Bend. 

Achterman replaces Susan Brody, an 
eight-year member of the commission. 
Achterman’s term of office is effective 
immediately and will run through June 30, 
2004. Papé will take his seat on the commis- 
sion on Jan. 1, 2001, and will serve through 


June 30, 2005. He replaces Henry Hewitt. 


“T think both new members will bring a 
lot of energy to the commission,” said 
ODOT Director Grace Crunican. “They 
are interested in all of what we do, from 
road maintenance and modernization to 
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the rail and transit programs, motor carrier 
and DMV.” 

“Both are very much involved in their 
communities and have a wide range of 
policy experience, which will help us as we 
explore better ways to serve our customers,” 
Crunican added. “I think we have two 
people here who can pick up and build on 
the significant contributions that Commis- 
sioners Brody and Hewitt have made.” 

Papé and Achterman join Stuart Foster of 
Medford, Steven Corey of Pendleton and 
John Russell of Portland on the commission. 
Gov. Kitzhaber appointed Corey chairman 
of the new OTC earlier this month. The 
vice-chair position remains unnamed. 

The OTC establishes state transportation 
policy, and guides the planning, develop- 
ment and management of a statewide 
integrated transportation network. The 
commission meets monthly. The governor 
appoints the five commissioners, ensuring 
that different geographic regions of the state 
are represented. One member must live east 
of the Cascade Range; no more than three 
can belong to one political party. V 


